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lower town, and many, like true "debtors 
of their profession" visited the library of 
Laval University. Luncheon was enjoyed 
on both days at the Chateau Frontenac. 

On Sunday afternoon, a much appreciated 
hqspitality was extended the American Li- 
brary Association by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Porteous, seigneurs of the Isle of Orleans, 
who entertained with a delightful garden 
party in their beautiful grounds and gar- 
dens. In the evening many found their way 
to Dufferin Terrace to listen to the music 
and watch Quebec promenade by. 

Monday morning the party was received 
by Alderman Collier, in the absence of the 
Mayor, who extended a courteous welcome 
and after that a street car ride around the 



city was enjoyed by the party as guests of 
the City of Quebec. 

In the afternoon a special train was char- 
tered to take the party to the church of St. 
Anne de BeauprS. A courteous priest acted 
as guide and carefully explained all the 
wonders of this miraculous shrine. On the 
return trip the falls of Montmorency and 
Kent House were visited. 

It was with great regret in spite of the 
heat, that farewell was said to this most 
picturesque of cities. Good-byes were said 
the next morning in Montreal and each 
went on his separate way with the feeling 
that the past week had been one of pleasure 
and rich experience long to be remembered. 
JULIA IDESON. 
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The first meeting since organization was 
held on the evening of June 27. Mr. James 
I. Wyer, Jr., presided. In his opening re- 
marks Mr. Wyer gave a brief account of 
the events leading up to the formation of 
the section. He also spoke of the various 
kinds of agricultural libraries and of their 
growth and influence. 

An address of welcome was delivered by 
the Hon. Martin Burrell, Canadian min- 
ister of agriculture. 

WM. M. HEPBURN, librarian of Purdue 
university presented a paper on 

LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES 

Extension work is now a name to con- 
jure with. Its most popular aspects, the 
corn train, the wheat special, the farmers' 
short course, where a thousand or more 
men and women from the farms gather for 
a week's instruction, have all been ex- 
ploited in the newspapers to such an ex- 
tent that they are well known everywhere. 
The new methods of extension work were 
developed in the agricultural colleges or 
agricultural departments of universities. 
It seems now as though many of these 
methods were to be applied in other fields. 



The moving cause for all this activity is 
the desire to bring opportunities for edu- 
cation to every man, woman and child in 
the state who has sufficient energy and 
ambition to desire them. Along purely 
agricultural lines the extension work car- 
ried on by the State college of agriculture 
at Cornell, is typical. The December num- 
ber of the "Announcer" outlining this 
work contained eight quarto pages giving 
information under twenty-five separate 
heads. The work carried on by a uni- 
versity as a whole is best illustrated by 
Wisconsin, whose university extension di- 
vision has carried this work further 
than any other similar department. The 
phrase, "The university that goes to the 
people," applied to Wisconsin, and the 
slogan, "If you can't come to the college, 
the college will come to you," used by 
North Dakota agricultural college, illus- 
trate the aims of the workers in this 
field. 

Of course much of this extension work 
is altogether outside of the sphere of the 
library, but there are signs that the li- 
braries of agricultural colleges, and of the 
land grant colleges especially are waking 
up to the fact that there are public needs 
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which they are best fitted to supply. The 
extension departments of the various col- 
leges have found a number of problems 
confronting them in which they need the 
help of the college library, such for in- 
stance as matters relating to the use of 
books for special study, and the general 
problem of awakening in the farm com- 
munity an interest in books and reading. 
I shall attempt briefly to characterize the 
various phases which this library exten- 
sion work has taken, or may take, with- 
out more than passing reference to the 
work of specific institutions. 

The first letter of enquiry sent by a 
farmer to his state college or experiment 
station, might be said to have originated 
the entire extension work, and the growth 
of correspondence between farmers and 
the college, with its professors and ex- 
perts, indicates the nature of the demand 
on the part of the public, and the success 
of the work of the stations and colleges in 
arousing this interest. This correspond- 
ence forms and always will form a very 
important phase of university extension 
work. To get in touch with individuals, to 
have them take the trouble to write you 
concerning their needs is a sure indica- 
tion of their interest. Just as the corres- 
pondence of the- commercial house is 
systematized, and form letters used where 
possible, so the growth of this extension 
work has led to the publication of brief 
bulletins, or circulars in place of the elab- 
orate and lengthy bulletins so often is- 
sued by the experiment stations on the 
same subjects. 

One of the needs which was soon felt in 
correspondence was that for a brief list of 
books on agriculture, which could be sent 
in response to inquiries from individuals 
and libraries. This list is sometimes a 
simple mimeographed list, or a short 
printed list, or even a more elaborate 
bulletin, such as the Cornell publication, 
"What shall the farmer read" or the more 
recent one, "Reading in the farm home." 
There is real need for these lists, and 
every college library or extension depart- 
ment should have such a list available for 



distribution. There is room perhaps for 
some co-operation here in order to secure 
greater uniformity and the opinions of 
many who are in close touch with the 
needs of the farming community. 

One of the outcomes of the extension 
work in agricultural colleges, was the 
forming of reading and study clubs and 
clubs for social and civic purposes, and 
the publishing of study outlines for read- 
ing courses, which might be taken up in- 
dividually or by groups. In some cases all 
the reading necessary was included in the 
bulletins published, such as the Cornell 
reading courses. In others special books 
were assigned which could be purchased 
from the extension department, or bor- 
rowed from it. Thus began the lending 
of material from the college library or 
some department of the college, a practice 
which I believe is destined to grow to 
large proportions, especially when we se- 
cure parcels or book post. In several 
states this work is now well organized. 
The University of Wisconsin, the North 
Dakota agricultural college and perhaps 
others are prepared to send out what they 
call package libraries to individuals, clubs, 
societies or schools for a certain fixed per- 
iod of time. These package libraries con- 
sist of pamphlets, speeches, newspaper 
clippings, articles clipped from magazines, 
bulletins issued by the university and 
other miscellaneous matter. 

North Dakota gives a list of subjects on 
which they are prepared with package li- 
braries in agriculture, biography, educa- 
tion, science, municipal affairs, etc. They 
will even lend typewritten copies of decla- 
mations, dialogues, orations and printed 
copies of amateur plays. 

Wisconsin in addition to its package li- 
braries issues bibliographical bulletins on 
subjects of general interest, as does the 
University of Texas. If these package li- 
braries are made more elaborate including 
larger pamphlets and books, they can be 
dignified by the name of traveling libra- 
ries. So far as is known by the writer, this 
work is not carried on by the college li- 
brary except in one instance, the library of 
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Massachusetts agricultural college, where 
Prof. Charles R. Green has this work in 
charge. In other colleges it is managed 
by the extension division or department 
with, however, the co-operation of the 
college library and other library interests, 
as in Wisconsin. It will readily be seen 
that this work duplicates to some extent, 
the work of the public library, or at least 
the work that the public library should be 
doing. It is evident too, that this work 
would have its best field in states where 
there were few public libraries in the 
smaller towns and villages. 

The looking up of references on domes- 
tic science, the boy scouts, or the fireless 
cooker and other similar subjects is sup- 
posed to be the work of the public library. 
It may be that notwithstanding the em- 
phasis placed by the public library on its 
reference work, and work with schools, 
the college by its extension service is go- 
ing to enter this field and do at long 
range what the public library is not doing 
for its own local community. If there is 
sufficient demand from the rural districts 
for the service given by the public discus- 
sion and information divisions of the ex- 
tension work (as it is often called) it is 
certainly a strong argument in favor of 
the extension of the public library service 
over the counties or townships as is now 
being done in several states. There is a 
good field here for co-operation between 
the local library, the organized library in- 
terests of the state, the college library 
and the extension service of the college or 
university. 

An interesting feature of the work of 
the extension department at Purdue uni- 
versity is the combination of the printed 
list of books, the sample library, and the 
actual sale of books to the farmers. Some 
months ago by consultation with members 
of the station staff and actual examination 
of many volumes, a list of about 75 titles 
relating to agriculture, was compiled and 
printed. Several sets of these volumes 
were then obtained from the publishers, 
and arrangements made with them for 
mail orders of these books at certain dis- 



counts. The printed lists and sample 
volumes were taken to county fairs, insti- 
tutes, farmers short courses, and on spe- 
cial trains. The lists were distributed, the 
books shown to the farmer, and his order 
taken on the spot at list price. Many 
orders come in later by mail. There is 
good psychology in this method of getting 
the book to the farmer. He can examine 
the book for himself, give the necessary 
weight to the recommendation of the man 
in charge, and having confidence in the 
university as represented by the exten- 
sion department, he trusts it with his 
money. 

During the year and a half that this plan 
has been in operation 1,350 volumes have 
been placed in the hands of farmers in 
the state and the sales have been as high 
as $475 in a month. Some may see ob- 
jections to this method of book distribution 
and there are dangers that must be 
guarded against, but in Indiana it is re- 
garded as firmly established. 

There are problems that can only be 
briefly referred to here connected with the 
distribution of agricultural literature, that 
are partly extension and partly library 
problems. Many tons of printed matter 
are being distributed every year by the 
various colleges and experiment stations. 
To insure the best use of this material 
some "follow-up" system and some instruc- 
tion to the farmer in its care and preserva- 
tion would seem to be essential. The 
small circular or bulletin is taking the 
place of the more elaborate publications 
formerly issued on the same subject and 
these are being sent only to those who re- 
quest them and have a real need for them. 

The college should be willing and able 
to lend books to institute workers, lectur- 
ers, clubs, and to other libraries unless 
this service is already well done by some 
other agency. 

It should also be a clearing house for in- 
formation relating to agricultural litera- 
ture and should co-operate wherever possi- 
ble with the other departments of the 
institution whose work looks toward the 
betterment of rural life. The value of 
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books to both young and old in the farm 
home, may be overlooked by the other de- 
partments organized for more practical 
and perhaps more well defined ends, and 
in this matter the librarian has both an 
opportunity and a duty. 

Dr. James W. Robertson, chairman of 
the Canadian royal commission on indus- 
trail training and technical education, de- 
livered an address on economic and agri- 
cultural conditions in Canada. 

Mr. Wyer read a paper prepared by Dr. 
A. C. TRUE, director, U. S. office of experi- 
ment stations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the subject 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO A POLICY OF 
ADMINISTRATION OF AGRICULT- 
URAL COLLEGE AND EXPERI- 
MENT STATION LIBRARIES 

Dr. True said in part: 

Fifty years ago next Tuesday, the 2nd 
of July, the act was passed which auth- 
orized the establishment in each state of 
a college "to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts," and it was just twenty-five 
years ago this year that the act was 
passed which created the agricultural ex- 
periment station as a department of the 
agricultural college. 

It seems, therefore, peculiarly fitting 
that on this jubilee anniversary we should 
be discussing the relation to each other of 
these two institutions which have done so 
much for the agricultural interests of our 
country, and we believe are destined to do 
much more. 

The agricultural or land-grant colleges 
authorized by the Morrill act of 1862 were 
the direct outcome of a persistent demand 
for an education better suited to the needs 
of an age ol progress than the classical 
form then in exclusive use. Interest in 
experimental work grew rapidly and cul- 
minated in the passage by Congress and 
signing by President Cleveland in 1887 of 
the bill introduced by Wm. H. Hatch, of 
Missouri, which provided for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at each of the agricultural colleges, 



as a department of the college. This act 
provided the sum of $15,000 annually for 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
experiment station. It was later supple- 
mented by the Adams act passed in 1906, 
which provided for an increased annual 
appropriation, bringing the sum total of 
federal appropriation for each station up 
to f30,000. 

In the Hatch act establishing the exper- 
iment stations the wording of the law 
clearly sets forth the fact that the station 
is a department of the college. 

It would seem obvious, therefore, that, 
since the station is a department of the 
college, the station library should be con- 
sidered a part of the college library and 
thus come under the general direction and 
control of the college librarian. This in- 
volves the presumption that the college 
authorities appreciate the importance of a 
well managed library and therefore em- 
ploy a well-trained and efficient librarian, 
and have a good library organization. 

The work of the experiment station may 
be broadly grouped under the two heads 
research and the dissemination of the re- 
sults of that research. A necessary pre- 
liminary to all successful research work is 
the examination of the records of similar 
or allied work. These records are con- 
tained in books and periodicals, and a 
moment's thought reveals the fact that 
the station library lies at the very heart 
of the station's work and is second to 
nothing in importance. Even the records 
of hypotheses tested and found untenable 
are valuable, as they may save much use- 
less effort and consequent loss of time. 
The equipment of the station library 
should, therefore, be one of the first con- 
siderations in the organization of the sta- 
tion, and not merely a desirable adjunct if 
better advocated activities permit. 

The function of the agricultural college 
library is primarily to serve the interests 
of the professors and students who com- 
pose the college, whereas the mission of 
the experiment station library is to serve 
the investigators and scientific workers 
who constitute the station staff. For 
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the college library to accomplish the best 
results there should be direct and con- 
stant intercourse between the professors 
and the librarian. The latter should be 
cognizant of the broad outlines of the 
courses being given and should be spe- 
cifically informed of theme work about to 
be assigned and theses subjects when 
chosen. If the librarian does not know 
these things before the call for material 
comes, it may be very difficult to supply 
just what is wanted. Even with every care 
there will sometimes be a conflict of in- 
terests, but a system of co-operation be- 
tween the teaching force and the librarian 
should reduce these conflicts to a min- 
imum, should work for the benefit of all 
concerned, and make the library a con- 
stantly increasing aid in the process of 
education. 

The experiment station library, being 
designed for the use of scientific investi- 
gators, is really a reference collection. It 
should consist of the records of agricul- 
tural investigations the world over and 
such books of reference in each branch of 
the station's work as the investigator in 
charge of that work thinks necessary. 

The co-ordination of the interests of the 
two constituencies, — the investigator on 
the one hand and the teaching force and 
student body on the other, is one of the 
most important problems of the librarian 
of the agricultural library. It is a task 
which will require his best ability as an 
administrator, and will be accomplished 
only by the exercise of boundless patience 
and unlimited tact, combined with an im- 
partial sense of justice to everybody. 
Only when the investigator, professor and 
student each realizes fully that the li- 
brarian's chief concern is to be of service 
to him, will the ideals of the library be 
realized. 

The vital concern of experiment station 
workers and the officers of the agricul- 
tural colleges in the library and its activi- 
ties was evinced by the fact that a session 
of the Association of American agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations 
which met in Columbus, Ohio, November, 



1911, was devoted to this subject. Nobody 
knows better than the workers themselves 
how useful the library may be to them, 
and their discussion of different phases of 
its problems was full of suggestions for 
the improvement of the service. 

In the development of the libraries of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in the various states there have 
grown up three distinct types of libraries. 

The first type is the experiment station 
library which is kept separate from the 
college library but under its control and 
which is devoted somewhat exclusively to 
the use of the station workers. An ex- 
ample of this type of library is found at 
the State college of Washington. 

The second type is the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station libraries com- 
bined into a single agricultural library and 
kept separate from the university library. 
as at Wisconsin. This type may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the departmental 
type of library. Other states which have 
adopted this plan are California, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and Vir- 
ginia. 

In the third type the collections of 
agricultural literature including the ex- 
periment station collections, are consoli- 
dated with the college or university 
collections and administered as one unit. 
Examples of this type are the libraries of 
the University of Illinois, the Oregon agri- 
cultural college and the Kansas agricul- 
tural college. 

Under certain conditions the advantages 
of one type may far outweigh the disad- 
vantages and leave little doubt that this 
is the best for the particular institution 
concerned. 

In the library of the first type, — namely, 
the experiment station library kept sepa- 
rate from the college library but under its 
control, the collections are composed 
principally of the following classes of 
literature: 

1. As complete a collection as can be 
had of publications (a) of the U. S. De- 
partment of agriculture; (b) of state ex- 
periment stations in the United States; 
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(c) of agricultural, horticultural, dairy and 
live stock and kindred societies; (d) the 
publications of departments of agriculture, 
of agricultural schools and societies in 
foreign countries, all of which literature 
may be designated as the "official agricul- 
tural literature." 

(2) Files, at least current ones, of the 
leading agricultural periodicals of the 
United States, together with the best of 
those published in the interest of each of 
the special branches of agriculture, — live 
stock, dairying, horticulture, etc. 

(3) A collection of reference works 
both general and agricultural, as well as 
standard works on agriculture and its 
various branches and allied sciences. 

Few if any of the separate experiment 
station libraries can be said to have not- 
ably complete collections, aside from the 
"official agricultural literature." Scientific 
books and periodicals are expensive and 
most of the agricultural colleges have not 
felt able to duplicate expensive sets of 
periodicals and scientific reference works. 
Therefore, since the college needs such 
works as well as the stations, the result 
has been in most cases that they have 
been filed in the college or university li- 
brary and the station collections have 
been limited principally to the "official 
agricultural literature" described above. 

That the experiment station workers 
should have readily available as complete 
a collection as possible of the "official agri- 
cultural literature," both American and 
foreign, seems most desirable if not im- 
perative. Whether this material should be 
filed in the station library or in the college 
library and to what extent it should be 
duplicated is a matter for each institution 
to decide, according to its needs and local 
conditions. In the case of an experiment 
station located on the college campus and 
near enough to the college or university 
for the station workers to use the general 
library, there is still much to be said in 
favor of a separate reference and reading 
room for the experiment station staff with 
an assistant in charge, the collection con- 
sisting principally of the "official agricul- 



tural literature," a selected list of current 
periodicals and a good selection of ref- 
erence books of special interest in experi- 
ment station work. The ideal plan would 
be for this room to adjoin the university 
library like a seminar room. If it is not 
feasible on account of distance for the ex- 
periment station workers to have the col- 
lection next to the general library, then 
it should of course be in the experiment 
station building or agricultural hall. 

Libraries of the second or departmental 
type, — namely, where the college of agri- 
culture and the experiment station collec- 
tions are combined, contain in general all 
the library resources of the institution 
along purely agricultural lines, including 
the "official agricultural literature," and 
in addition a fairly complete collection in 
the sciences relating to agriculture. Such 
libraries have a two-fold purpose. They 
must supply the needs of the professors 
and scientists in connection with their in- 
vestigations and in addition must serve the 
students of the agricultural college. If 
the college of agriculture and the experi- 
ment station are some distance from the 
university, — so far as to make frequent 
consultation of the university library im- 
practicable, there is no question but 
that the college of agriculture and the ex- 
periment station ought to have a separate 
library for their especial needs. If on the 
other hand they are near enough to the 
university library to make it feasible for 
the professors and scientists to use it fre- 
quently, it is an open question whether it 
is wise to separate the agricultural collec- 
tions. It is then a question of a central 
library versus a departmental or special 
library. The nearer the college of agri- 
culture library is to the university library, 
the more intensive should its collections 
become. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
third type of agricultural library, — namely, 
where the agricultural collections are in- 
corporated with the college or university 
collections. When the topography of the 
campus and the location of the buildings 
are such as to make it feasible for the sta- 
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tion workers and the agricultural profes- 
sors to use the college or university 
library, the balance of the arguments 
seems to be in favor of this arrangement, 
both as regards economy of funds and ef- 
ficiency of service, if the special needs of 
the station workers can be and are given 
proper consideration by providing the 
really necessary duplicates and an assist- 
ant especially qualified to aid in the biblio- 
graphical research connected with the in- 
vestigations of the experiment station. 
There is a decided tendency toward unity 
in modern science. This is especially true 
in the sciences relating to agriculture. 
The entomologist needs to use botanical 
books, the botanist must use chemical 
books, etc., etc. This has an important 
bearing on library problems and as far as 
agricultural libraries are concerned, is an 
argument for centralized collections. 

As it is probable that it will be a long 
time in the future, if ever, before the ex- 
periment stations will have sufficient funds 
to build up complete collections for their 
special use, independent of the colleges, 
and since it is a question whether, if funds 
were actually available, it would be wise 
to expend them in duplicating to such an 
extent the college library collections, it 
seems evident that some compromise ar- 
rangement is inevitable. In attempting to 
work out a satisfactory library plan, every 
institution should make a careful survey 
of local conditions, such as the size of the 
collections, the size of the library staff, 
funds available, location and architecture 
of the college and experiment station 
buildings, and then attempt to work out 
the best possible policy under its peculiar 
conditions. In working out such a policy, 
there are three important points to con- 
sider, — the question of administration, the 
question of convenience and the economy 
of funds. 

As regards administration, attention has 
already been called to the fact that the 
station is by law a department of the col- 
lege and under its control. If fully lived 
up to, this fact would seem to decide many 
vexed questions of administration. Sooner 



or later, it is believed, the colleges and ex- 
periment stations will find that there is 
less to be gained by standing alone than 
they had supposed and they will realize 
the advantages of a unified library admin- 
istration for the institution as a whole. 

In considering the question of conveni- 
ence, distance is the most important fac- 
tor. This difficulty can, however, to a 
great extent be minimized by an adequate 
telephone and messenger service between 
the library and the various departments of 
the college. Even for the sake of con- 
venience, it is a question whether any in- 
stitution is justified in separating its agri- 
cultural collections from the college or 
university library, unless it is prepared to 
provide an efficient assistant to look after 
the collection. Because books are near at 
hand does not mean that they are more 
accessible. 

If an institution is limited in funds and 
if its total resources in books do not ex- 
ceed 30,000 volumes, there seems little 
doubt but that the interests of the station 
and college can best be served by combin- 
ing forces and resources in one strong li- 
brary with adequate service, unless the 
topographical conditions make this plan 
impossible. Such a combination certainly 
husbands the finances, since separate li- 
braries involving a duplication of catalogs 
and reference books necessitates a con- 
siderable outlay of funds. 

But whatever the details of the library 
arrangement for the institution may be, 
the station should by all means have if 
possible the services of some person, call 
him what you will, — librarian, biblio- 
grapher, or reference assistant, who may 
give his time and energy quite fully to the 
special requirements of the station, — for 
■example, in keeping the official literature 
complete and up to date, in looking up re- 
ferences, making excerpts, making and 
taking care of indexes, preparing biblio- 
graphical lists, and in doing bibliographi- 
cal work of a miscellaneous character. 
There is unquestionably need for libra- 
rians trained along agricultural lines. It 
would seem as though the library training 
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schools of the universities of Wisconsin 
and Illinois were peculiarly well situated 
to make a specialty of training librarians 
for agricultural work. 

One of the important duties of such an 
assistant, regardless of whether the agri- 
cultural collections are maintained as a 
separate library or incorporated with the 
general library, should be the care and 
collection of agricultural publications ob- 
tainable by gift or exchange. There is 
now a great accumulation of public and 
miscellaneous documents, American and 
foreign, which may be obtained at little 
or no expense as regards purchase, but the 
collection, safeguarding and general care 
of this material is a very considerable 
task. Too many of the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations have not 
sufficiently regarded the importance of 
collecting this material and of keeping 
their flies complete and in a readily avail- 
able form. A large portion of this ma- 
terial is never noted in the bibliographies 
of the book trade. It must be sought for 
in catalogs and book lists, in reviews, 
second-hand catalogs, and in many less 
obvious places. Much of the material is 
not for sale and is only obtainable by gift 
or exchange. It is therefore an important 
matter that there should be close co- 
operation between the experiment station 
and the library in arranging such ex- 
changes. The station bulletins and re- 
ports, published by each state, should be 
the means of obtaining for the station or 
college library many valuable exchanges 
from this country and abroad. 

In regard to the accessions to the li- 
brary, whether obtained by purchase or 
gift, there are certain definite principles 
which should be followed: first, it is 
most desirable that all the purchases of. 
books and periodicals for all the collec- 
tions included in the university and experi- 
ment station should be made by the cen- 
tral general library, even the books pur- 
chased from the Adams fund, in connec- 
tion with some definite project; second 
that all the records in regard to the re- 
sources of the library be kept in the gen- 



eral library. Furthermore, all the collec- 
tions, whether obtained by gift or pur- 
chase, should be regarded as the unques- 
tioned property of the institution at large, 
and under the custody of the librarian. 

In regard to the purchase of books from 
the Adams fund, the fact that the experi- 
ment station worker needs in connection 
with an investigation certain books not 
already in the library, which books he is 
allowed to purchase from the Adams fund, 
is not, in the opinion of the office of ex- 
periment stations, reason for assuming that 
the books should not be purchased through 
the library or that they shall not be re- 
garded as the property of the library. 
Therefore, in a library efficiently admin- 
istered, there would be no inflexible rules 
which would make it impossible for any 
experiment station worker to retain in his 
laboratory for an indefinite period while 
he is carrying on his investigations, the 
books which he especially needs to have 
at hand, regardless of the fact that they 
were purchased through the library. As 
far as the office of experiment stations is 
concerned in the supervision of the ac- 
counts of the purchases made by the state 
experiment stations from the Adams fund, 
it has interpreted the law to mean that 
the funds can be used in part for the pur- 
chase of books needed to carry on a spe- 
cial experiment in progress but it does not 
hold that books so purchased must be held 
as the property of the department. On 
the contrary, it is inclined to believe that 
the funds will be safeguarded fully as well 
if not better, by the purchase of books 
through the library. 

As regards the assignment of funds for 
the library, there is lacking in many of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations any well matured policy. A hard 
and fast allotment of funds to departments 
is of doubtful wisdom. It would be bet- 
ter to be guided more by the use likely to 
be made of the books by the various de- 
partments than to attempt any impartial 
division among them. In all but a few of 
the state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations the funds available for 
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books are pitiably small. They need to be 
greatly increased. In some instances the 
purchase of scientific books seems unduly 
restricted as compared with expensive ap- 
paratus. As long as the funds are meagre, 
there is the more need for a well equipped, 
progressive librarian, with a knowledge of 
the resources of other libraries, who will 
co-operate with other libraries, and by ex- 
changes and interlibrary loans be able to 
supplement the resources of his own li- 
brary. The library of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been glad to lend 
its books to state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations as freely as possible 
without interfering with the work of the 
department. The borrowing of a book 
needed for the special use of an investi- 
gator will often avoid the necessity of pur- 
chasing it and leave the funds available 
for the purchase of books of more general 
use. 

The answers to the questionnaire sent 
out by the Agricultural libraries section 
disclosed the fact that a large number of 
the agricultural colleges, but none of the 
experiment stations, have library com- 
mittees, and that the college library com- 
mittee's activities do not, except in a few 
instances, extend to the stations. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to discuss gen- 
eral library problems except so far as they 
touch upon the problems of the agricult- 
ural library. No arguments pro or con 
will therefore be brought to bear upon the 
desirability of library committees. If, 
however, it is thought best by an institu- 
tion to have a library committee, it should 
by all means be a committee for the whole 
institution. As already emphasized, the 
station is a department of the college and 
there would seem to be no reason for ex- 
cluding it in the consideration of the li- 
brary problems of the college, for there is 
no department of the college whose inter- 
est in the library is more vital. It was 
interesting to note that in one of the state 
agricultural college libraries, whose growth 
in the last few years has been remarkable, 
there is no library committee. In another 
college with a growing and progressive li- 



brary, the library committee was referred 
to as not much help and no hindrance. In 
some colleges the powers of the library 
committee are described as merely advis- 
ory as to library policies; in others, it evi- 
dently has considerable power, the decis- 
ion in regard to the purchase of books be- 
ing left largely to the library committee. 
It is a question whether this latter ar- 
rangement is altogether wise. There are 
certain dangers connected with it. If the 
librarian cannot be trusted to make a wise 
selection of books for the college, with the 
help of recommendations of the members 
of the faculty and station staff, then the 
disadvantages connected with a library 
committee empowered to decide on the 
purchase of books should be minimized as 
far as possible by having the library com- 
mittee rotate in office, in order to insure a 
fair representation of the needs of all de- 
partments of the institution. 

In the case of the experiment stations, 
the decision in regard to the purchase of 
books in most instances rests entirely with 
the director or the heads of the depart- 
ments. This plan, too, has its disadvant- 
ages. The ambitious specialist allowed to 
have his own way without regard to the 
needs of his fellow workers is apt to pur- 
chase books of service only to himself. If 
there is a library committee for the insti- 
tution, it would be far better to have the 
book purchases for the station considered 
by the committee on the basis of a gen- 
eral policy taking into account the special 
requirements of the station's work and 
funds. If there is no library committee, 
then the librarian of the college should by 
all means be consulted in regard to the 
purchase of all books for the station as 
well as the college. It should, of course, 
be understood by the librarian, as well as 
by other officers of the institution, that 
purchases of books and periodicals for the 
experiment station under the Hatch Act 
should be strictly confined to those re- 
quired in connection with the work of the 
station and under the Adams act to those 
directly relating to the approved project 
of research. It will, therefore, be neces- 
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sary for the station director to pass on 
the extent of the library purchases from 
station funds and the character of the 
books and periodicals to be thus pur- 
chased. 

Among the functions, problems and op- 
portunities of the librarians of our agri- 
cultural colleges, extension work remains 
to be considered. The extension work of 
the agricultural college is now one of its 
vital activities and is every year enlarging 
its scope. Leaders are needed for every 
phase of this work, — for correspondence 
schools, for farmers' institutes, for mov- 
able schools of agriculture, for work on 
practice farms, and in many other of the 
activities which are being used in carrying 
the improved methods of modern agri- 
culture to the farmer himself. The experi- 
ment station is an organized effort of 
science to improve agriculture, and the ex- 
tension work of the agricultural college is 
the practical means of reaching the farmer 
with useful information. The rural prob- 
lem is one of the burning public questions 
of the day and upon its proper solution 
depends much of the progress which we 
confidently expect. The farmer must him- 
self co-operate in the solution of this 
problem and the leadership is of a very 
high order that recognizes as an absolute 
essential to success, and succeeds in en- 
listing, an active participation on the part 
of the farmer in the work of bringing 
about an improved practice of agriculture. 
If then the library is as important in all 
the phases of the work of the agricultural 
college as we deem it to be, the work of 
the library should by all means be repre- 
sented in all the extension work activities. 

In conclusion, the above suggestions re- 
garding the administration of the agricul- 
tural college and experiment station li- 
braries and their opportunities for service 
to the investigator, the student and the 
farmer, may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

First: The libraries of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations should 
always be in charge of well-trained and 
efficient librarians. 



Second: The books and periodicals 
should be selected with reference to the 
well-considered needs of the various 
branches of the institution, having regard 
for the vast amount of literature which 
may be secured by gift and exchange. 

Third: The experiment station collec- 
tion, even when separately housed, should 
be considered and administered as an in- 
tegral part of the college or university li- 
brary, under the direction of the college 
or university librarian. 

Fourth: The needs of the experiment 
station staff should be met by the employ- 
ment of a librarian, bibliographer or refer- 
ence assistant especially qualified to serve 
the station in all its interests. 

Fifth: In the extension work activities 
of the college for the more direct benefit 
of the farmer, the library should have its 
share. 

It is realized that there may be a wide 
difference of opinion as to the methods to 
be employed, but the object of this paper 
will be in part accomplished if it directs 
attention to the principles upon which a 
policy of administration should be built. 
The problems of the library need the com- 
bined thought and efforts of librarians, 
faculties and experiment station staffs in 
order that it may by its efficiency promote 
to the fullest extent the work of the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 

Several papers were presented on 

SOME TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE AND EXPERIMENT STATION 

LIBRARIES 
The first was by CLARENCE S. HEAN, 
librarian of the college of agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin, on the type 
(a) Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station Libraries Combined and 
Separate from the University Library but 
under Its Control. 
Mr. Hean said in part: 

The administrative officers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin believe thoroughly in 
the theory that teaching and research 
should go hand in hand. That theory 
practically applied in our college of agri- 
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culture and agricultural experiment sta- 
tion virtually combines the two organiza- 
tions into one. 

This agricultural department of the 
university is housed in a group of build- 
ings at the extreme western end of the 
campus. The general university library is 
situated at the extreme eastern end, a full 
half mile away. It therefore seemed ad- 
visable to establish a departmental library 
for the convenience of our agricultural 
workers. 

In our college the funds received from 
the United States are not nearly sufficient 
to finance all of the station work, or re- 
search work as we call it. The budget is 
made up by adding together the income 
from all sources and apportioning this 
whole amount among the departments ac- 
cording to their needs and talents. Orders 
may then be issued by each department, 
subject to the dean's approval, to the ex- 
tent of its allotment. When bills are re- 
ceived the head of the department marks 
with an "R" all items ordered for research 
(i. e. station) work. The bookkeeper en- 
ters items so marked against United 
States funds until they are exhausted. 
The library being a department of the col- 
lege its funds are treated in this same 
manner. This marking of research items 
in the bills with an "R" is the only dis- 
tinction ever made between books pur- 
chased for station or for college purposes. 
All of the books purchased are classified, 
cataloged and filed as one collection. It 
is understood throughout the college that 
books for the Adams or Hatch investiga- 
tions are to be purchased by the library. 
Such books when received are given the 
right of way in all library processes and 
forwarded immediately to the investigator 
who requested them. 

The selection of books rests with the li- 
brary committee. This committee consists 
of five members of the faculty appointed 
by the dean for a term of one year, and 
the librarian, an ex officio member. The 
chairman of the committee has been re- 
appointed for many consecutive terms. 
The other members are rotated among the 



different departments. Lists of books for 
consideration at their monthly meetings 
are made up by the librarian. Any mem- 
ber of the faculty, or student either for 
that matter, may recommend books to go 
on the list. 

The selections having been made, the 
list is forwarded to the university libra- 
rian. It is then checked with the univer- 
sity catalog. Items already available any- 
where on the campus are reported back 
tor further consideration. If it is the judg- 
ment of the committee that an additional 
copy is needed in our library it is so 
ordered, but all needless duplication is 
avoided. The actual order is made out by 
the university librarian who has at hand 
the bibliographical data for such work. 

The books are received, accessioned and 
plated at the general library. They are 
then forwarded to our college library to be 
classified and cataloged. All our books 
are permitted to circulate not only among 
the students and professors of our own 
college but among those of any college of 
the university. In return the same ^priv- 
ilege is granted to us by the other col- 
leges. Having a well developed delivery 
system and a liberal loaning policy, we en- 
courage the policy of a strong central 
library. 

The next paper, prepared by ASA DON 
DICKINSON, librarian State college of 
Washington, treated type 

(b) The experiment station library sep- 
arate from the college library but under 
its control. 
Mr. Dickinson said in part: 

In the state college of Washington, the 
experiment station library is said to be 
separate from the college, but under its 
control. Our college library building oc- 
cupies a central position on the campus, 
not over two hundred yards from the 
offices of most of the members of the sta- 
tion staff. Part of the lowest tier of the 
college library book stack is set aside for 
the accommodation of the station library, 
the point of division being marked by a 
gate. A specially designated member of 
the college library staff acts as station li- 
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brarian, under the direction of the college 
librarian. Her salary is paid largely but 
not wholly out of the station funds. Her 
duties as station librarian occupy about 
one-third of her time, but these duties have 
precedence over her college library work. 
In the absence of the station librarian, 
members of the station staff are served 
by the college library staff. 

Our station library is made up almost 
entirely (1) of publications of the U. S. 
Department of agriculture; (2) of publi- 
cations of the state experiment stations, 
and departments of agriculture and horti- 
culture; (3) of the agricultural, horticul- 
tural and kindred periodicals. The college 
library contains duplicate collections of the 
first two classes of material. The third 
class in our experience is relatively of 
less importance, as it consists chiefly of 
the popular "farm-papers." The station 
library, like the college library, has its 
own card-catalog of U. S. Department of 
agriculture publications, and its own card- 
index of experiment station literature. 

Students and practitioners of the science 
of agriculture seem to be specially fortu- 
nate in that so much of the valuable ma- 
atrial on their subject is published and 
freely distributed by the federal and state 
governments. There is perhaps no other 
science in which the unofficial literature 
is so relatively unimportant. It is true, 
the technical journals of the allied sciences 
contain much that is of value to the ex- 
periment station worker. But so far as 
my experience goes, the use of this is not 
constant and continuous, as is the case 
with governmental material. Let us have 
separate and distinct sets of state and fed- 
eral "Bulletins," for our college workers 
and for our station workers, as both classes 
need to refer to them so frequently. But 
is not this going far enough? Is it not 
the wisest policy to confine our station li- 
brary collection principally to these well- 
thumbed publications, and to place the less 
constantly used and more expensive unoffi- 
cial material in the college library, where 
it can be of service to a larger public? 
MISS MARGARET HTJTCHINS, of the 



reference department of the University of 
Illinois library described type 

(c) Experiment station library consoli- 
dated with the university library. 

Until 1897 the library of the Illinois ex- 
periment station and the university library 
were separately housed, cared for and sup- 
ported. In that year the state erected a 
library building for the university and in 
it the experiment station deposited its col- 
lection of nearly five thousand titles. Prom 
that time the station ceased buying books 
from the Hatch fund, with the possible ex- 
ception of a very few books for laboratory 
equipment, and it has never bought any 
from the Adams fund. The books depos- 
ited by the experiment station in the uni- 
versity library were classified and cata- 
loged and became a part of the library. 
The only difference in treatment from 
books otherwise acquired was that the ex- 
periment station books were accessioned 
separately so that it would be possible to 
take them out of the library again if de- 
sired. All books and periodicals bought 
or exchanged for the experiment station 
since 1897 have been dealt with like those 
bought or exchanged for the university. 
The questions of administration come 
therefore for the most part under the gen- 
eral library policy. 

Books are purchased for the university 
either out of the legislative appropriation 
for the library or the appropriations for 
the university and its different colleges 
and departments of investigation. 
1. Library funds. 

The library funds are assigned to the va- 
rious departments in the colleges of the 
university by a committee on the appor- 
tionment of library funds, consisting of 
the president, the librarian and the deans 
of the colleges, who act on the recom- 
mendations of a senate library committee. 
This is composed of the president and the 
librarian and seven members representing 
the following interests; Agriculture, En- 
gineering, Science, Graduate school, Li- 
brary, The languages, literature and arts, 
and The philosophical and social sciences. 
Besides preparing for the first mentioned 
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committee on apportionment, detailed es- 
timates of the library needs of the various 
colleges, schools and departments, the li- 
brary committee acts as an advisory board 
to the librarian in matters of library ad- 
ministration and policy. The college of 
agriculture, which in Illinois is of course 
intimately connected with the agricultural 
experiment station, receives its share of 
the library funds for the purchase of books 
selected by its professors and investigators. 
2. Maintenance Funds, called Equipment 
funds in the Library to distinguish from 
Library funds. 

Books are also purchased out of the 
legislative appropriations for the support 
of certain colleges and out of allotments 
made by the trustees from the general uni- 
versity funds for colleges not specifically 
provided for by the legislature. In the 
case of agricultural books these funds have 
the two purposes: the maintenance fund 
for the college of agriculture and the ex- 
periment station and, second, the appro- 
priations for special departments of in- 
vestigation in the experiment station. 

The general policy of the faculty of the 
college of agriculture (or' the staff of the 
experiment station) as to purchase of 
books out of these two different funds for 
college and experiment station is to buy 
books for special investigations out of 
station funds unless they clearly would be 
of use also to the students and instructors 
of the college at large. Books needed by 
the special investigator and the college 
in general at the same time are duplicated. 
When books are no longer needed in the 
laboratory or office for the special work 
for which they were bought, they are re- 
turned for general circulation to the main 
library by whose staff they were ordered 
and cataloged. Books already in the 
library, whether bought out of library 
funds or equipment funds for any college 
may be sent to a laboratory, office, or read- 
ing room from the main library unless they 
are needed for reference or class use in the 
main library or any branch of it. 
Exchange. 

The library and experiment station also 



work together in the matter of exchanges. 
The library exchange assistant arranges 
for the exchange of experiment station 
publications the same as for other publica- 
tions of the university, while the station 
attends to the actual mailing of its pub- 
lications, as it has better facilities for 
this than the library. In this way the 
library receives from the exchange of the 
agricultural experiment station publica- 
tions alone between four and five hundred 
publications, of which more than one-half 
are from foreign countries, seventy agri- 
cultural periodicals and the publications 
of ninety learned societies being obtained 
in addition to the publications of state 
universities and stations and universities 
and libraries all over the world. Besides 
these, the library receives by the exchange 
of other University of Illinois publications 
many hundred more publications, some of 
which are of interest to agricultural scien- 
tists and economists. 

Advantages of the Consolidation of Station 
and University Libraries 

1. Economy of administration. 

No staff of agriculturists or any other 
specialists trained for scientific or literary 
research can be expected to order, catalog 
and care for books as quickly and effi- 
ciently as can the well organized library 
staff of forty, with its order department, 
gifts, exchange and periodical assistants, 
and cataloging, binding, loan, and refer- 
ence departments, whose whole time and 
attention is devoted to these special lines 
of library work. The library, too, which 
handles some thirty thousand new books 
a year can afford to have more elaborate 
equipment in the way of trade bibliogra- 
phies of various countries, catalogs of other 
libraries, mechanical means for duplicating 
catalog cards, shelving books, etc., than 
can such an institution as an experiment 
station whose money should be spent 
mostly on salaries of specialists and lab- 
oratory and field equipment. 

2. Security in preservation of valuable 
books. 

While the majority of agricultural de- 
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partments at Illinois favor departmental li- 
braries, they all make it conditional — "If 
we had a proper and secure place for 
them." All with whom I have talked have 
also emphasized the advisability, almost 
the necessity, of keeping all books on the 
campus, whether in departmental libra- 
ries, laboratories or main library, under 
the central administration and the super- 
vision of the librarian of the university. 

3. Opportunity to use books and period- 
icals purchased by other colleges of the 
university. 

It can readily be seen that books and 
periodicals purchased especially by the 
College of Science may also be of use to 
the Agricultural experiment station. The 
agricultural faculty also benefit by the pe- 
riodicals, university publications, etc., re- 
ceived in exchange for publications of 
other colleges in the university. 

4. Greater educational opportunities. 
The agricultural experiment station, 

while receiving the benefits thus enumer- 
ated from its close connection with the 
university library, is able also to extend 
its circle of influence through the library, 
which naturally reaches more people than 
the station could by itself. Not only do 
the students and faculty of the other col- 
leges of the university have an oppor- 
tunity to use the agricultural books, but 
people throughout the state can and do 
borrow them from the library. 

Discussion on the same type of library 
administration was continued in a paper 
prepared by Mrs. IDA A. KIDDER, libra- 
rian of the Oregon Agricultural College 
library. 

She said in part: 

Our policy of one central library was 
rather thrust upon us by the exigency of 
our situation than deliberately chosen, for 
we began with a single librarian and one 
part time student assistant, but after four 
years' experience I should pursue the same 
general course. It is evident, however, 
that in libraries growing at the almost 
incredible rate of many of our western 
libraries, one must have principles of or- 



ganization and administration, rather 
than a fixed policy, or inflexible plans. 

At the Oregon agricultural college we 
have the advantage of having all our 
class room and laboratory buildings lo- 
cated near each other. 

We have had no difficulty or complica- 
tion as to funds, since nearly all our 
station funds have been used for experi- 
ments and laboratory equipment At first 
we had almost no college funds for the 
purchase of books and periodicals, hav- 
ing only such portion of the general equip- 
ment fund as could be spared after equip- 
ing our rapidly growing laboratories, but 
at the last session of our legislature the 
library was granted a fund of ?15,000 for 
the biennium for books, periodicals and 
binding, and of the Crop Pest fund of 
?15,000 a year, granted for investigation, 
ten per cent could be spent for books and 
periodicals. This has been used and the 
library has therefore had this biennium, 
$9,000 a year. Most of the Crop Pest fund 
has been spent for books directly useful 
to the station investigator. Of the regu- 
lar college library fund, the station depart- 
ments have received their share along 
with the strictly instructional departments. 
The library fund is apportioned by the 
president of the college, after consultation 
with the librarian, the basis of judgment 
being the need of the department together 
with its present equipment. The books 
purchased from station funds are usually 
for some specific investigation and are 
kept in the laboratory collection of the 
department purchasing. A record is kept 
of the books purchased under each differ- 
ent fund. 

The head of each department is re- 
sponsible for the books in his laboratory 
collection, and once a year an inventory is 
taken. In our general catalog we have 
the cards of every book kept in a depart- 
ment stamped, under the call number, with 
the name of that department; thus it is 
possible to locate from the catalog all 
books except those out on loan. All our 
freshmen have one semester's instruction 
in the use of the library, that is, one lec- 
ture and one practical problem a week, 
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with one college credit allowed. During 
this period we urge the students to feel 
at liberty to go to any laboratory to con- 
sult any book needed for their work, but 
with all the encouragement we can give 
them, I feel convinced that the books 
kept in the laboratory collections do not 
have the general use from the students 
which they would have if they were lo- 
cated in the general library. 

We expect soon to place in our agricul- 
tural building duplicate catalogs of the 
publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of agriculture and of the state ex- 
periment stations. This will be a great 
accommodation to the men working in 
the station. 

We keep our duplicate reports and bul- 
letins arranged so that at a moment's no- 
tice any duplicates may be found. We 
have one department whose work it is to 
secure and care for the continuations of 
value to an agricultural college. This is 
one of the most valuable features of our 
organization, and though it was difficult 
to give the service for such a definite de- 
partment, from our small library force, 
it seemed imperative and has proved a 
wise step. The reference librarian of the 
college does the reference work for the 
station as far as called upon. She bor- 



rows for the use of the station from a 
number of other libraries. 

It seems to me that the problem of 
administering the college and the experi- 
ment station library, whether separately 
or combined must always present a num- 
ber of almost insurmountable difficulties; 
men engaged in research demand all ma- 
terial for their work closely and imme- 
diately at hand, instructional work re- 
quires that all the material on the campus 
shall be easily accessible to its use. To 
meet these so often conflicting demands 
without extravagant duplication requires 
of the librarian a broad-minded impartial- 
ity of judgement. 

The next topic was a symposium of 
recent reference books and new periodicals 
of special interest to agricultural libraries, 
which was treated under the following 
heads: (a) New periodicals, by E. Lucy 
Ogden, Library of Congress; (b) Agricul- 
tural reference books, by Elizabeth S. In- 
gersoll, of Cornell university library, and 
(c) Reference books in sciences relating 
to agriculture, by Emma B. Hawks, of the 
U. S. Department of agriculture library. 

Miss Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of 
the U. S. Department of agriculture library 
was re-elected chairman for the coming 
year. 
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FIRST SESSION 

(Thursday, June 27, 8:15 p. m.) 
The first session of the Catalog section 
was held Thursday evening, June 27, the 
chairman, Miss Laura A. Thompson, of 
the Library of Congress, presiding. The 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
was dispensed with and they stand ap- 
proved as printed. 

The topic of the evening, "Subject head- 
ings," was introduced in a paper by Miss 
MARY JOSEPHINE BRIGGS, cataloger of 
the Buffalo public library, and editor of 
the "A. L. A. list of subject headings." In 



the absence of Miss Briggs, this paper was 
read by Miss Sula Wagner, of the St. Louis 
public library. 

THE A. L. A. LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 

Every cataloger, at least at the begin- 
ning of her career, has an ideal of the 
catalog which she would like to make: 
a catalog conforming to the most ap- 
proved rules, accurate in bibliographical 
detail; consistent in form, in method of 
entry and in arrangement. 

She realizes from the first that the task 



